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YOUNG READER 
HORROR 


We are a parents, and we are DMS, and we love playing 
D&D with our family. One of us, Rachel Kolar, is a 
children" s book author (Mother Ghost: Nursery Rhymes 
for Little Monsters, available through Amazon, Barnes 8: 
Noble, and anywhere else books are sold) who has worked 
on young adult and middle grade horror: therefore, we've 
both given a lot of thought to horror for young readers. 


There are so many classic kids horror movies and books 
that inspired our own love of horror, stories filled with 
spooky moments, colorful monsters, and engaging plots. 
We start with some general tips for horror gaming with 
kids (ages 8-12), and then go through a couple famous and 
well known kids horror stories. We describe the genres of 
each (from Van Richten's Guide to Ravenloft) and then 
offer our tips on adapting that adventure for your young 
players. Finally, we give “Recommended Reading" list of 
great young reader horror books of the past 10 years. 


SESSION 0 


As always, know your audience. Every kid has different 
tolerance for horror. Some love it, some hate it, most are 
in the middle. Know what “spooky" stuff vour potential 
young players have read or seen, and what (if any) was 
“too scary" for them and why. Talk with your players 
privately beforehand and try to get a sense of what's not 
okay for them. Even having this conversation is a powerful 
signal to your players that you care about their comfort 
and want to spare them any potential embarrassment in 
front of their friends. 


Having a “Nope" button--some way they can signal 
something is too scary and pause the play, then rewind to 
the scene--is important. It can also be very wise to have a 
way of privately signaling discomfort (some younger 
players would be embarrassed to publicly say they’re 
scared). If you're doing the game online, let them know 
they can private-message you. In person, think about 
giving each player a unigue sign to signal discomfort - - 
say, tapping their nose twice, tugging their ear, something 
like that. It might seem silly, but it could really help them 
feel confident enough to communicate their discomfort, 
and that comfort will be key to giving them a fun game. 


With horror GMs, there's always the balance between 
horror (immersion, surprise, atmosphere, etc) and player 
comfort. For young players, always err on the side of 
player comfort. 


Be aware of the parents’ comfort as well. Have a “session 
0" with them, as well as with your players. Encourage 
parents to talk with their kids about comfort zones, things 
that upset them, things that scare them, etc. Many kids 
are more likely to share those fears with a parent then with 
vou, the cool adult GM. Parents will also have maybe a 
more realistic memory of how their kid handled watching/ 
reading spooky stuff in the past. 


THREE HORROR-ENJOYMENT MODES: 


Here are three basic levels of horror. Find out what your 
young players want and use that to guide your general 
decision making. 


1: SCOOBY DOO. Stuff like the Halloween episodes of 


many kids shows. Horror trappings for atmosphere, but 
no real terror or fear, no menace of the PCs. No realistic 
sense of things ending badly for the PCs. 


2: GOOSEBUMPS. Stuff like some episodes of Are You 


Afraid of the Dark- -more adventure than horror, but 
some real chills and moments of peril for the PCs, and 
some sense that things could end badly for them. 


3: CORALINE. Stuff like the Middle Grade Horror of KR 


Alexander or Katherine Arden (or Mary Downing Hahn for 
us). A pervasive sense of dread and peril, legitimately 
scary moments and a very strong, specific sense that bad 
things could happen to the PCs. This is the level of horror 
where I would say it is okay to have monsters specifically 
targeting children. 


Despite being our namesake, Scary Stories to tell in the 
Darkis its whole own thing; I wouldn’t use that as a model 
unless I was very, very confident in my young readers’ 
horror tolerance. 


MIDDLE GRADE HORROR 
OBSERVATIONS 


A lot of these are generally accepted rules of thumb in 
writing middle grade horror, and equally apply to GMing 
it, using Ravenloft and Curse of Strahdas examples. 


1: No one dies. \f they did, it was in the past (so ghosts, 
vampire, vampire victims- before the PCs arrived on the 
scene). Everything is past tense. If you are playing in the 
“Coraline” mode, and you know your players are okay with 
characters dying “on screen,” maybe it would be okay. But 
make sure the death is meaningful and accomplishes 
something important in the story, not just to show how 
powerful the bad guy is. Death should never be casual. 


2: There isn’t a *serious* danger of anyone dying. The 
peril should be less PCs (or NPCs) dying and more those 
characters potentially getting cursed, possessed, 
transformed, or trapped. 


3: You can save everyone (except maybe Darklords). If you 
introduce NPCs who have been cursed, possessed, 
transformed, trapped, etc., you should also give the PCs a 
chance to free them and save them. Even ghosts should be 
saveable, giving them a “go into the light moment.” 


4: Every problem should be solvable (this is a big departure 
from canon Ravenloft). If you introduce a problem, crisis, 


or dilemma then the PCs have to be given the option of 
fixing it (even if it’s difficult), and getting a real happy 
ending. 


5: People can be ambiguous, but if they’re sympathetic, 
they need to be redeemable. People can be flawed, but that 
flaw is a kind of problem that might need solving. So, if 
the party learns about Van Richten’s prejudice against the 
Vistani, there’s a good chance they will want to “fix” it. 
Give them the opportunity to talk to him; if they do well 
and roll well they can have a climactic moment where he 
teams up with a Vistani character, his growth completed. 


6: Don’t have monsters that specifically target children 
(like the hags and werewolves in Curse of Strahd). Have 
them capture “people.” The monsters aren’t killing (or 
eating) anyone. The people *can* be rescued. EXCEPTif 
you’re running “Coraline” level horror. In that case, the 
child-victims should be empowered to in some way take 
action/get justice on the monsters who preyed on them. In 
Coraline, the child-ghosts are able to help Coraline defeat 
the Other Mother; they’ re not just passive victims. 


7: Understand the difference between scenes of horror 
(trying to be spooky) and scenes of peril (the PCs are in 
physical danger). Make sure you vary the mix by having 
some scenes of horror that aren’t peril (just scary stuff, no 
immediate threat) and scenes of peril without horror 
(avalanches, fires, regular combats with guards, etc.). 
These sorts of scenes are good to let the PCs show their 
skills and competence and giving them a bit of heroic 
power fantasy, even in an ostensible horror story. One of 
the hallmarks of “Scooby-Doo” level play is that the 
scenes of Peril are almost never scenes of Horror. Shaggy 
and the gang walk around the spooky old castle, and 
sometimes fall through trap doors, but the spookiest peril 
they face is the monster chasing them. 


8: Don’t forget humor. Humor and horror go very well, 
and humor can be an important way to relieve tension, 
especially if you sense your players are getting 
uncomfortable. The original adventure included an 
element of humor in the Castle Ravenloft Crypts, and a lot 
of classic children’s horror uses humor as a tension- 
reliever. It’s also a good way to bring in some of the more 
“intense” elements of the story in a less frightening way. 
The Sanderson sisters in Hocus Pocus do some pretty 
horrific child-murder, but are so goofy it makes the story 
much more palatable. Playing up humor could be a good 
way to downplay the potential horror of say, the hags or 
the “mongrel folk” in Curse of Strahd. 


GENERAL GAMING WITH YOUNGER 
PLAYERS OBSERVATIONS: 


1: Don’t make binary pass -failure rolls. Especially if it is a 


task important to the story or to the PCs, give them a 
second way to succeed, with a price. Maybe sacrificing 
some treasure, maybe taking a major injury or penalty, 
maybe taking on a new side quest. 


2: Combat should bea story. Move fast and let your players 
try dramatic attribute rolls, even if they aren’t technically 
rules legal. Our rule of thumb is that every three rounds, 
the combat should change in some way. New Monsters, 


new monster tactics, the room catches fire, the caged 
wolves escape and make havoc for everyone, something. 
We"re also fans of puzzle-combats for young players. 
These are combats where solving the puzzle ends the 
combat. “You notice a glowing jewel in the crypt. It pulses 
with the same green light as the skeletons eyes....” And 
yeah, if they smash the jewel, the skeletons de-animate. 
In our opinion, combat in general should run 20 minutes 
absolute maximum. To quote one associate on running 
games for his kids. «The age group is an odd mix of loving the 
crunchiness of D&D and getting bored easily.” -Jay S 


3: This is one of the most obvious points, but we would be 
deliberately vague about getting opponents to 0 hit points. 
You can specifically say they fall unconscious or run away, 
or you can say vague, nondescript things like “you 
defeated him. You ended him.” Don’t worry about bodies, 
just have the enemies sort of dissolve away like a video 
game, leaving any loot. This applies to violence in general. 
It’s very easy to describe combat in clean and abstract 
terms- “your sword slashes into him!” Without any blood 
or guts. 


| CAST FIREBALL! 


Before we get into the individual stories adapted for 
gaming, let’s explore some general notes on adapting 
young reader horror for D&D. 


Most children’s horror stars a child protagonist, for obvious 
reader/audience identification reasons. Those child- 
protagonists have a certain level of powerlessness (being 
children) that gives them social obstacles (authorities don’t 
believe them) and limits their ability to take direct 

action. In our experience, however, most young players 
play adult PCs and greatly enjoy the power fantasy of being 
a heavily armed, problem-solving adult, free of rules or 
restrictions. 


So, converting the basic story of a young reader horror toa 
D&D adventure means rethinking the story obstacles and 
reconsidering how the heroes will overcome them--more 
violence, less having to sneak out at night. Also, be wary of 
anything that takes away that power from the PCs, any spell 
or magical effect that traps them or makes them less 
effective problem-solvers. Most adult players have bridled a 
bit at obstacles that de-power their characters; it’s far more 
frustrating for a child. 


Good luck, and happy gaming! 


FAMOUS YOUNG READER HORROR ADAPTED 
TO D&D ADVENTURES 


In this section, we'll be focusing on young reader horror 
that adults of a certain age are likely to remember from 
their own childhoods. In the next section, we'll recommend 
some excellent young reader horror from the past decade or 
so that may have escaped the notice of those adults. For 
each of these young reader horror books or movies, we’ ll 
say what genre of horror we think it is (using the genres of 
horror from Van Richten’s Guide to Ravenloft) and then talk 
about how we would go about adapting it to an adventure 
for young players. 


Coraline: Psychological Horror, Dark Fantasy, and Gothic 
Horror. 

“While exploring her new home, a girl named Coraline 
(Dakota Fanning) discovers a secret door, behind which 
lies an alternate world that closely mirrors her own but, in 
many ways, is better. She rejoices in her discovery, until 
Other Mother (Teri Hatcher) and the rest of her parallel 
family try to keep her there forever. Coraline must use all 
her resources and bravery to make it back to her own 
family and life.” Summary from Laika studios. 


This one is tricky, and demands a re-doing of a lot of the 
specifics of the story. It’s such a personal story and the 
Other Mother is setting such an individualized trap for 
Coraline, but the core narrative of “seemingly perfect 
pocket dimension ruled by a predator that you need to 
escape from” is a great, interesting horror story. We would 
expand the pocket reality to be an “other village” that is 
meant to be a perfect entrapping reality for the whole party 
with things that appeal to all of them, with an “Other 
Mayor” type ruler. You would need to have NPCs that play 
the role of Coraline’s parents--they get kidnapped to force 
the heroes back into the other world to tangle with the 
Other Mother. You can otherwise use the plot as is--they 
find the other world, they are invited to stay, important 
loved ones are kidnapped, and they have to contest against 
the Other Mayor to free those loved ones. (For an 
interesting way to see an entire town ensnared like this, see 
Dr. Fell and the Playground of Doom in the Recommended 
Reading section.) 


Corpse Bride. Ghost Story 


“Victor (Johnny Depp) and Victoria's (Emily Watson) 
families have arranged their marriage. Though they like 
each other, Victor is nervous about the ceremony. While 
he's in a forest practicing his lines for the wedding, a tree 
branch becomes a hand that drags him to the land of the 
dead. It belongs to Emily, who was murdered after eloping 
with her love and wants to marry Victor. Victor must get 
back aboveground before Victoria marries the villainous 
Barkis Bittern (Richard E. Grant).” Summary from Warner 
Brothers 


Adapting this movie’s story has one big problem: we are 
extremely skeptical that a PC would put the ring on the 
branch/skeletal finger. The inciting incident of the whole 
story is someone making what is (to a genre-savvy PC) a 
huge and obvious mistake, even if the GM were to offer the 
PC Inspiration for doing it. One way around this is to have 
Victor as an NPC who puts the ring on the Corpse Bride, and 
needs the PCs help to put her to rest. A possibility if you 
want the hero to play the Victor role (and thus be the center 
of the story) is to have them find and then drop a ring, and 
the ring lands on the Corpse Bride’s finger. However, if you 
do that, the PC might not be as eager to get rid of the Corpse 
Bride as Victor was in the movie. Be prepared for them to 
want to keep the Corpse Bride as a helpful NPC, and either 
allow that or build in some reason they need to put her to 
rest (maybe marrying her entails living in the underworld 
unless they put her to rest). If the Corpse Bride is likeable, 
the PCs can probably be easily persuaded to solve her 
murder, especially if you communicate that deep down she 
wants to rest in peace. 


Hocus Pocus: Dark Fantasy and Slasher. 

“After moving to Salem, Mass., teenager Max Dennison 
(Omri Katz) explores an abandoned house with his sister 
Dani (Thora Birch) and their new friend, Allison (Vinessa 
Shaw). After dismissing a story Allison tells as 
superstitious, Max accidentally frees a coven of evil 
witches (Bette Midler, Sarah Jessica Parker, Kathy Najimy) 
who used to live in the house. Now, with the help ofa 
magical cat, the kids must steal the witches' book of spells 
to stop them from becoming immortal.” Summary from 
Disney + 


You can more or less do the story as is: the PCs get the book, 
and have to keep it away from the Sanderson Sisters until 
dawn. We see two main modifications to the movie for a 
D&D adventure. First, like Corpse Bride, the players are not 
going to light the black flame candle themselves, no matter 
how hard they’re dared. One way to get around that is to 
have an NPC playing the Max role who lights it just as the 
PCs arrive. Another is to have a different way of resurrecting 
the Sandersons that’s easier to trigger by accident- -it could 
be a glass case or chest around the book, or some kind of 
holy symbol that the PCs could break by mistake (maybe 
during a combat against Binx or some supernaturally- 
influenced vermin living in the Sanderson House). The 
second modification we would make would be to have some 
NPC who can make sure the PCs understand that the 
Sandersons are not a normal combat encounter, that they 
shouldn’t just fight them till one side is dead. This NPC (the 
Binx role, if not Binx himself) would remind the PCs that 


the Sandersons are too powerful/immortal to beat in 
normal combat, but can be defeated if the PCs evade them 
until dawn. We"d be prepared to fudge the first combat to 
make sure the PCs were aware of the Sandersons’ power and 
immortality but were able to escape with a good amount of 
HP, spells, and other resources for the rest of the night. 


House with a Clock in its Walls. Gothic and Ghost Story. 
“Ten-year-old Lewis goes to live with his oddball uncle in 
a creaky old house that contains a mysterious ‘tick tock' 
noise. He soon learns that Uncle Jonathan and his feisty 
neighbour, Mrs Zimmerman, are powerful practitioners of 
the magic arts. When Lewis accidentally awakens the dead, 
the town's sleepy facade suddenly springs to life, revealing 
a secret and dangerous world of witches, warlocks and 
deadly curses.” Summary from Universal Picture 


As previously mentioned, a lot of the basic adaptation work 
is done looking at how the movie adapted the book--the 
director made it more external, more action packed and 
colorful, etc. Lewis is the heart of the story, but he makes a 
lot of decisions that PCs wouldn’t make, like taking the 
book, and raising the dead. We would have an NPC “Lewis” 
character who, behind the scenes, is being manipulated to 
raise up the evil wizard. The PCs could play the role of Mrs. 
Zimmerman - -friends of “Lewis’s” guardian, helping that 
guardian investigate the legacy of the seemingly defeated 
evil wizard while that guardian also gets to know their new 
adopted ward. This gives you the mystery of who is raising 
the evil wizard as well as the emotional core of caring about 
the “Lewis.” If you prefer, an interesting way to streamline 
the story would be to conflate “Lewis” with “Uncle 
Jonathan.” Perhaps it’s a wizard NPC friend of the PCs who 
has this mysterious house, and the Isaac Izzard analog has 
finally found a way to trick that wizard into raising him 
after all these years. 


Paranorman: Ghost Story and Disaster Horror. 

“Young Norman Babcock (Kodi Smit-McPhee) has the 
ability to speak with the dead -- and he often prefers their 
company to that of the living. Norman receives word from 
his strange Uncle Prenderghast (John Goodman) that a 
centuries-old witch's curse on their town is real and about 
to come true -- and that only Norman can stop it. When 
zombies rise from their graves, Norman must summon all 
his courage and compassion and push his paranormal 
abilities to the limit to save his fellow 

townspeople.” Summary from Laika Studio 


This movie is a great adventure for adapting to D&D: it’s got 
a party of people with different skills going through a series 
of twists and turns to find clues that let them save their 
town, with a great set piece “boss fight” that can be combat 
or social. The main question is whether the “Norman'"' 
character should bea PC or an NPC. The “Norman” 
character should have a connection to the town being 
destroyed, and should have experienced rejection and 
persecution to parallel the experience of the “Witch” and to 
give them a basis to communicate and empathize with the 
“Witch.” Speaking of communication, the ability to speak 
with the dead is pretty crucial for both the plot and the 


themes of reaching out and listening to others. If the 
“Norman " character is an NPC, they can just have speaking 
with the dead as an inherent ability. If the “Norman” isa 
PC, think of some way to give them that ability if they don’t 
have it already. If the PC is from the town, it can be a power 
in their bloodline being activated by the curse, which would 
also signal the PCs that speaking to the dead is a critical part 
of the story. If the PC has the Speak With Dead spell, it’s 
important you signal that the dead want to communicate 
with the party; the PCs might not think of that spell on their 
own, especially if they’ve heard the story of the curse and 
the dead rising (they might assume its standard zombie 
combat time). 


Wait Till Helen Comes by Mary Downing Hahn: Ghost Story 
and Gothic, some psychological horror. 

“When her family moves to a converted church in the 
country, a teenager must save her troubled step-sister 
from a dangerous relationship with the ghost of a young 
girl” Summary from Caramel Film Production. 


This is a classic lower stakes ghost story with a great, 
sympathetic mystery to unravel. 


A lot of the horror in this story comes from Molly being 
aware of the danger that Helen poses to her sister and her 
family, but not being believed (and in some cases blamed 
for Helen’s destructive actions). PCs by their nature do not 
have that same sense of helplessness and powerlessness, 
and will be happy to deal with Helen on their own. Like 
House With a Clock in its Walls, we recommend having the 
plot-driving characters, in this case the Molly and Heather 
characters, as NPCs. The PCs have some connection with 
the family and are asked to investigate the trouble the 
family has been having. They either befriend the “Molly,” 
who shares their suspicions about the “Heather,” or the PCs 
notice and investigate the “Heather” directly, leading them 
to the trail of the ghost. The PCs won't question if the ghost 
is real, but the NPC family can play that role. 


The Witches: Psychological Horror (paranoia) and Body 
Horror. 

“While staying at a hotel in England with his grandmother, 
Helga (Mai Zetterling), young Luke (Jasen Fisher) 
inadvertently spies on a convention of witches. The Grand 
High Witch (Anjelica Huston) reveals a plan to turn all 
children into mice through a magical formula. When they 
find that Luke has overheard, the witches test the formula 
on him. Now, with the help of Helga and the hotel 
manager, Mr. Stringer (Rowan Atkinson), Luke the mouse 
must fight back against the witches.” Summary from 
Warner Brothers 


There’s an obvious content concern: the witches explicitly 
want to kill children. However, what we see them do to 
children always involves transforming or changing them, 
never straight-up murdering the child, and we encourage 
GMs to follow suit. As an adventure, we’d keep the plot 
basically the same: the party stumbles on to a large 
gathering of hags, with a powerful Grandmother hag leader, 
planning a massively evil ritual. The pseudo-Medieval 
setting of Dungeons and Dragons doesn’t have a direct 


analogy to a large resort hotel, so we"d have it be a village 
holding a festival - -that provides the paranoia of hundreds 
of new people in the environment, some of whom are 

hags. The Grand High Witch -hag is an important, 
respected, and wealthy noblewoman visiting the festival, so 
the PCs can’t just roll initiative and kill her in the street 
(hopefully). The boy and his grandmother can be NPCs that 
the party befriends (the grandmother can provide any 
needed information about hags). If we were to have one of 
the PCs transform into a mouse, we’d make sure to check 
that it was okay first (“In this adventure, the villain can 
transform people into animals. Are you okay with 

that? You’ll get turned back at the end.”) Otherwise, we’d 
have the boy changed into the mouse, but the PCs as the 
ones who figure out how he can use his mouse form to best 
tactical advantage. 


ZOINKS...A DA DA DA DARKLORD! 


Of course, the most famous “horror” media for kids is 
Scooby-Doo, which can be used both as inspiration for story 
structure/plotting and inspiration for spooky aesthetic and 
descriptions. 


AGM wanting to do an Occult Investigation road trip that 
explores the different domains and genres of horror could 
very easily get a campaign structure from Scooby- 

Doo. While most of the show was goofy fun, the background 
paintings were legitimately eerie and atmospheric, making 
great inspiration for a creepy game taking place in any given 
episode’s setting (haunted castle, haunted pyramid, 
haunted carnival, etc). To build a campaign, simply find an 
episode that has the same setting you want to use, use the 
inciting incident, then just have the monster be a real 
monster. If you want, you can make the game pure tactics 
and combat--the PCs fight the monster, plan a trap, figure 
out its weakness, etc. You can also have a game centered 
around investigation--why is the monster attacking 

now? Maybe the humans are disturbing it in some way and 
the PCs can solve the problem peacefully. You can even do 
the classic “old man Withers” human bad guy by having the 
investigation show that someone is controlling or 
summoning the monster. Or, if you prefer, you can have the 
occasional Old Man Withers pretending to be a monster for 
a curve ball (and you players will feel so proud of 
themselves when they figure it out). 


CHECK QUT THESE 
FANGTASTIC BOOKS! 


Scooby-Doo: Mystery Incorporated is another iteration of 
the single spooky setting that has an ongoing story anda 
final boss, but is still mostly built around the “case of the 


week” structure (and is really good). The series Gravity 
Falls is also a great example of this style of campaign 
structure (and is even better). No matter what structure you 
end up doing, Scooby-Doo is a great source for spooky 
visuals, description, and atmosphere. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Here, we include some more recent young reader horror 
novels that may have flown under the radar of adult readers. 
We don’t want to include much in the way of adaptation 
notes here to avoid spoilers, but we’ ll feature book-jacket 
info and genres of horror for each. 


A note: while we wholeheartedly recommend every one of 
these books, Small Spaces is the one we both find ourselves 
shoving into people’s hands the most often. Our ten-year- 
old son, meanwhile, encourages you to read anything with 
K.R. Alexander’s name on it, but picked Scare Meas his 
favorite. 


City of Ghosts (and sequels) by Victoria Schwab: Ghost 
Story, Occult Investigation 


“Cassidy Blake's parents are The Inspecters, a (somewhat 
inept) ghost-hunting team. But Cass herself can really see 
ghosts. In fact, her best friend, Jacob, just happens to be 
one. 


When The Inspecters head to ultra-haunted Edinburgh, 
Scotland, for their new TV show, Cass and Jacob come along. 
In Scotland, Cass is surrounded by ghosts, not all of them 
friendly. Then she meets Lara, a girl who can also see the 


dead. But Lara tells Cassidy that as an In-betweener, their 
Job is to send ghosts permanently beyond the Veil. 


Cass isn't sure about her new mission, but she does know 
the sinister Red Raven haunting the city doesn't belong in 
her world. Cassidy's powers will draw her into an epic fight 
that stretches through the worlds of the living and the dead, 


in order to save herself. ” (From Scholastic.com) 


Cuckoo Song by Frances Hardinge: Dark Fantasy, Cosmic 
Horror 


“When Triss wakes up after an accident, she knows that 
something is very wrong. She is insatiably hungry, her 
sister seems scared of her and her parents whisper behind 
closed doors. She looks through her diary to try to 
remember, but the pages have been ripped out. 


Soon Triss discovers that what happened to her is more 
strange and terrible than she could ever have imagined, and 
that she is quite literally not herself. In a quest to find the 
truth she must travel into the terrifying Underbelly of the 
city to meet a twisted architect who has dark designs on her 
family — before it's too late...” (From PanMacmillan.com) 


Dr. Fell and the Playground of Doomby David Neilsen: 
Gothic Horror, Psychological Horror 


“When the mysterious Dr. Fell moves into the abandoned 
house that had once been the neighborhood kids’ hangout, 
he immediately builds a playground to win them over. But 
as the ever-changing play space becomes bigger and more 
elaborate, the children and their parents fall deeper under 
the doctor’s spell. 


Only Jerry, Nancy, and Gail are immune to the lure of his 
extravagant wonderland. And they alone notice that when 
the injuries begin to pile up on the jungle gym, somehow 
Dr. Fell is able to heal each one with miraculous speed. 
Now the three children must find a way to uncover the 
doctor’s secret power without being captivated by his 
trickery.” (From PenguinRandomHouse.com) 


The Forgotten Girlby India Hill Brown: Ghost Story witha 
touch of Gothic Horror 


"On a cold winter night, Iris and her best friend, Daniel, 
sneak into a clearing in the woods to play in the freshly 
fallen snow. There, Iris carefully makes a perfect snow 
angel — only to find the crumbling gravestone of a young 
girl, Avery Moore, right beneath her. Immediately, strange 
things start to happen to Iris: She begins having vivid 
nightmares. She wakes up to find her bedroom window wide 
open, letting in the snow. She thinks she sees the shadow of 
a girl lurking in the woods. And she feels the pull of the 
abandoned grave, calling her back to the clearing... 


Obsessed with figuring out what's going on, Iris and Daniel 
start to research the area for a school project. They discover 
that Avery's grave is actually part of a neglected and 

forgotten Black cemetery, dating back to a time when White 


and Black people were kept separate in life — and in death. 
As Iris and Daniel learn more about their town's past, they 
become determined to restore Avery s grave and finally 
have proper respect paid to Avery and the others buried 
there. 


But they have awakened a jealous and demanding ghost, 
one that's not satisfied with their plans for getting 
recognition. One that is searching for a best friend forever 
— no matter what the cost.” (From Scholastic.com) 


Hide and Seeker by Daka Hermon: Psychological Horror, 
Slasher 


“Don't let The Seeker find you! 


Twelve-year-old Zee is back now. He disappeared for a year 
and nobody knows where he went or what happened to him. 
Not even his best friends Justin, Nia, and Lyric. But ever 
since Zee has been back, he’s been... different. After Zee 
freaks out at his friends playing hide and seek at an odd 
party in his backyard — the first time his group of friends 
are back together since his reappearance — strange things 
begin to occur. Everyone who played in the game has a mark 
on their wrist. And then they disappear. 


The kids are pulled into a shadow world — the Nowhere — 
tuled by the monstrous, shape-shifting Seeker. Justin and 
his friends will have to band together and face their worst 
nightmares to defeat the Seeker or lose themselves to the 
Nowhere forever.” (From Scholastic.com) 


Hoodooby Ronald L. Smith: Gothic Horror, Dark Fantasy 


“Twelve -year-old Hoodoo Hatcher was born into a family 
with a rich tradition of practicing folk magic: hoodoo, as 
most people call it. But even though his name is Hoodoo, he 
can't seem to cast a simple spell. 


Then a mysterious man called the Stranger comes to town, 
and Hoodoo starts dreaming of the dead rising from their 
graves. Even worse, he soon learns the Stranger is looking 
fora boy. Not just any boy. A boy named Hoodoo. The entire 
town is at risk from the Stranger’s black magic, and only 
Hoodoo can defeat him. Hell just need to learn how to 
conjure first.” (From HMHbooks.com) 


The Jumbies by Tracey Baptiste: Dark Fantasy with a touch 
of Gothic Horror 


“Corinne La Mer claims she isn’t afraid of anything. Not 
scorpions, not the boys who tease her, and certainly not 
jumbies. They’re just tricksters made up by parents to 
frighten their children. Then one night Corinne chases an 
agouti all the way into the forbidden forest, and shining 
yellow eyes follow her to the edge of the trees. They 
couldn’t belong to a jumbie. Or could they? 


When Corinne spots a beautiful stranger at the market the 
very next day, she knows something extraordinary is about 


to happen. When this same beauty, called Severine, turns 
up at Corinne’s house, danger is in the air. Severine plans 
to claim the entire island for the jumbies. Corinne must 
call on her courage and her friends and learn to use ancient 
magic she didn’t know she possessed to stop Severine and 
to save her island home.” (From Workman.com 


The Night Gardener by Jonathan Auxier: Gothic Horror with 
a touch of Cosmic Horror 


The Night Gardener follows two abandoned Irish siblings 
who travel to work as servants at a creepy, crumbling 
English manor house. But the house and its family are not 
quite what they seem. Soon the children are confronted by 
a mysterious spectre and an ancient curse that threatens 
their very lives. (From AbramsBooks.com) 


Scare Meby K.R. Alexander: Ghost Story, Psychological 
Horror 


“They've lost control of the haunted house. 


Every year, the town of Happy Hills holds its haunted 
house contest. In a spooky old manor, teams of kids come 
up with new ways to frighten people. The scariest team 
wins. 


But this year, all the teams are going to lose. Because this 
year the house itself has awakened... and it won't be 

happy until it's devoured all the people inside. What 
started out as a game has turned into something much 
more deadly. Is there any way out?" (From Scholastic.com) 


Scary Stories for Young Foxes by Christian McKay 
Heidicker: Dark Fantasy, Disaster Horror, Slasher 


“The haunted season has arrived in the Antler Wood. No fox 
kit is safe. 


When Mia and Uly are separated from their litters, they 
discover a dangerous world full of monsters. In order to find 
a den to call home, they must venture through field and 
forest, facing unspeakable things that dwell in the darkness: 
a zombie who hungers for their flesh, a witch who tries to 
steal their skins, a ghost who hunts them through the snow 
...and other things too scary to mention.” (From 
Macmillan.com) 


The Screaming Staircase (and sequels) by Jonathan Stroud: 
Occult Investigation, Ghost Story 


A sinister Problem has occurred in London: all nature of 
ghosts, haunts, spirits, and specters are appearing 
throughout the city, and they aren’t exactly friendly. Only 
young people have the psychic abilities required to see-and 
eradicate-these supernatural foes. Many ditferent Psychic 
Detection Agencies have cropped up to handle the 
dangerous work, and they are in fierce competition for 
business. 


In The Screaming Staircase, the plucky and talented Lucy 
Carlyle teams up with Anthony Lockwood, the charismatic 
leader of Lockwood & Co, a small agency that runs 
independent of any adult supervision. After an assignment 
leads to both a grisly discovery and a disastrous end, Lucy, 
Anthony, and their sarcastic colleague, George, are forced to 
take part in the perilous investigation of Combe Carey Hall, 
one of the most haunted houses in England. Will Lockwood 
& Co. survive the Hall’s legendary Screaming Staircase and 
Red Room to see another day? (From 
HachetteBookGroup.com) 


Small Spaces (and sequels) by Katherine Arden: Dark 
Fantasy, Gothic Horror, Slasher 


“After suffering a tragic loss, eleven-year-old Ollie who 
only finds solace in books discovers a chilling ghost story 
about a girl named Beth, the two brothers who loved her, 
and a peculiar deal made with ‘the smiling man’—a sinister 
specter who grants your most tightly held wish, but only for 
the ultimate price. 


Captivated by the tale, Ollie begins to wonder if the smiling 
man might be real when she stumbles upon the graves of 
the very people she’s been reading about on a school trip to 
a nearby farm. Then, later, when her school bus breaks 
down on the ride home, the strange bus driver tells Ollie and 
her classmates: Best get moving. At nightfall they 1l come 
for the rest of you.’ Nightfall is, indeed, fast descending 
when Ollie’s previously broken digital wristwatch begins a 
startling countdown and delivers a terrifying message: RUN. 


Only Ollie and two of her classmates heed these warnings. 
As the trio head out into the woods—bordered by a field of 
scarecrows that seem to be watching them-—the bus driver 
has just one final piece of advice for Ollie and her friends: 
‘Avoid large places. Keep to small.’ 


And with that, a deliciously creepy and hair-raising 
adventure begins.” (From PenguinRandomHouse.com) 


Spirit Hunters by Ellen Oh: Ghost Story 


“Harper doesn’t trust her new home from the moment she 
steps inside, and the rumors are that the Raine family’s new 
house is haunted. Harper isn’t sure she believes those 
rumors, until her younger brother, Michael, starts acting 
strangely. 


The whole atmosphere gives Harper a sense of déja vu, but 
she can’t remember why. She knows that the memories 
she’s blocking will help make sense of her brother’s 
behavior and the strange and threatening sensations she 
feels in this house, but will she be able to put the pieces 
together in time?” (From HarperCollins.com) 


The Stitchers by Lorien Lawrence: Body Horror, 
Psychological Horror, Occult Investigation 


“Something strange is happening on Goodie Lane... 


Thirteen - year-old Quinn Parker knows that there's 
something off about her neighbors. She calls them “the 
Oldies” because they’ve lived on Goodie Lane for as long as 
anyone can remember, but they never seem to age. Are they 
vampires? Or aliens? Or getting secret experimental 
surgeries? Or is Quinn’s imagination just running wild 
again? 


If her dad were still around, he’d believe her. When he was 
alive, they’d come up with all sorts of theories about the 
Oldies. Now, Quinn’s determined to keep the investigation 
going with the help of Mike, her neighbor and maybe-crush. 
They ll have to search for clues and follow the mystery 
wherever it leads —even if it’s to the eerie pond at the end of 
the street that’s said to have its own sinister secrets. But the 
Oldies are on to them. And the closer Quinn and Mike get to 
uncovering the answers, the more they realize just how 
terrifying the truth may be.” (From AbramsBooks.com) 


FINAL THOUGHTS: 


Fundamentally, young readers horror is designed to 
*entertain* the reader, not *distress* them. Keep an eye 
on your players, check in with them frequently, and make 
sure they know they can veto or nope parts of the story and 
not feel embarrassed. 


OTHER WORKS: 


For a more comprehensive look at horror gaming for kids, 
we have a longer version of this work. Ravenloft Gives Me 
Goosebumps: Genres of Horror. We go through each of the 
entries in the genres of horror section of Van Richten’s 
Guide to Ravenloft and discuss adapting it for kids horror. 
We give multiple examples of kids horror works of that 
genre for gaming inspiration. 


https://www.dmsguild.com/product/369751/Ravenloft- 
Gives-Me-Goosebumps-Genres-of- 
Horror?affiliate id=2417704 


If you want to bring Horror to your adult game table, I've 
adapted 1980 “The Fog" for two adventure settings. Fog 


Over Saltmarsh for Ghosts of Saltmarsh and Fog over 
Barovia for Curse of Strahd. 


https ://www.dmsquild.com/product/359994/Fog- 
over-Saltmarsh?view as pub=1 


https ://www.dmsguild.com/product/359997/Fog- 
Over-Barovia?view as pub=1 


If you’re the kind of person running spooky adventures for 
kids, there's a good chance you’ re in the market for 
Halloween and spooky stuff that’s kid friendly. I'd like to 
pitch my wife’s amazing Halloween Mother Goose book. 


https ://www.amazon.com/Mother-Ghost-Nursery- 
Rhymes- 

Monsters/dp/1585363928/ref=sr 1 1?dchild=18key 
words=mother+ghostėgid=16134927708sr=8-1 


On the topic of kid horror, I did a guide to running a more 
young player friendly version of Curse of Strahd with 
guidelines on horror-themed games for young players 
(ages 8-12) called “Strahd gives me Goosebumps." It can 
be useful for running with adults if you have some players 
who are not comfortable with all the child murder. 


https://www.dmsguild.com/product/348639/Strahd- 
Gives-Me-Goosebumps?view as pub=1 


Speaking of Curse of Strahd, Thomas also has a re-write of 
“Death House" for Curse of Strahdon the DMS guild. It's 
made to be a better introduction for new players. It's a 
totally new, tighter, less lethal ghost story (the 
chambermaid is the stepmother is the murderer is the boss 
ghost, no cult, no dungeon) with ghost PC rules and 
resurrection at the end. 


https ://www.dmsquild.com/product/311769/Another- 
Death-Another-House 


Happy Gaming! 


